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ON FIRST LOOKING INTO CHAPMAN'S 
ZHIOMER 


(Reprinted from the Poems of JOHN KEATS) 


Much have I travell’d in the realms of gold, 
And many goodly states and kingdoms seen ; 
Round many western islands have I been 
Which bards in fealty to Apollo hold. 

Oft of one wide expanse had I been told 

That deep-browed Homer ruled as his demesne; 
Yet did I never breathe its pure serene 

Till I heard Chapman speak out loud and bold : 
Then felt I like some watcher of the skies 
When a new planet swims into his ken ; 

Or like stout Cortez when with eagle eyes 

He star’d at the Pacific —and all his men 
Look’d at each other with a wild surmise — 
Silent, upon a peak in Darien. 
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THE BALLAD OF THE SWINEHERD 


By Basit L, GILDERSLEEVE 


In one of his little sketches, Zwenty Minutes 
for Refreshments, Owen Wister, after describing 
a scene in which a Southern woman figures, 
winds up by saying: ‘‘Whata pity we shall have 
no more Mrs. Brewtons! The causes that have 
produced her, slavery, isolation, literary tenden- 
cies, adversity, game blood —that combination is 
broken forever; and with that combination, I 
may add, will be lost the key to many of the se- 
crets of antique life, certain sides of which are 
best understood by the rapidly thinning ranks of 
the survivors of the old Southern régime. No 
wonder then that when I was leéturing on the 
Odyssey, now more than twenty years ago, 
before a Sewanee audience, I dwelt with a 

half-melancholy pleasure on the charaéter of 
Eumaios, the divine swineherd, and made him 
a manner of centre for my Homeric disquisitions. 
I used Eumaios as a stalking horse for bringing 
down the Solar Myth and the story he tells in the 
Fifteenth Book as a text for an onslaught on the 
Ballad Theory. To-day, perhaps, these are 
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“flaccid tissues of long dead issues,” such as only 
Rudyard Kipling’s ‘‘Old Men” love to “discuss 
and disse¢t,’’ but being called on to contribute 
something to THE PATHFINDER’s Greek number 
on the eve of the Semi-Centennial of the Univer- 
sity of the South to which I am bound by many 
ties of affection and gratitude, I go back in 
memory to the jingle in which I burlesqued the 
Ballad Theory and reproduce the rude verses 
that served long ago to amuse a most sympa- 
thetic audience. 


1 It was an ancient Mariner, 
And he drank the sparkling wine, 
And he kept up a talk withouten balk 
With the keeper of the swine. 


2 And when he had told him a pack of lies 
Which he knew were hard to beat, 
Said he, Fair sir, make no demur 
But give me a further treat. 


3 You must have been but a little boy 
When you came from o’er the sea, 
Come, tell me the truth about your youth 
Your parents and your countree. 


4 How were you bagged? Was the city sack’d, 
Where father and mother did wonne, 
Or did you keep either kine or sheep 
And were caught by the pirates alone? 
And carried away as a goodly prey 
And sold to the Ancient One. 
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To him made answer the swineherd bold, 
If you wish my fortune to know, 

Just hold your tongue as I spin it along 
And cease yourself to blow. 


You have a stoup of red, red wine, 
And a seat on which to sit; 

So drink your fill and listen still 
And let me talk a bit. 


The nights are as long as Heaven knows what, 
There is time for every lack, 

There is time for sleep our senses to steep, 
There is time for a pleasant crack. 


And what is the use of going to bed 
To indulge in a senseless snore, 

Why, too much slumber your brain will cumber — 
E’en too much sleep is a bore. 


But if any man here desireth a nap, 
He can go outside and sleep, 

But he must be up, take his bite and his sup 
As soon as the day doth peep, 

And withouten doubt he must stir about 
The lording’s pigs to keep. 


But as for us two, we will stay within doors 
And drink and eat our fill, 

And we’ll have a good chat now of this, now of that 
While the red, red wine we swill. 


We'll have a good time o’er the bad, bad times 
Which we have had of old, 

For a budget of woes agreeable grows, 
The more its items are told. 


A man who has roved over land and sea 
And suffered no end of pain, 
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Delighteth to dwell on his agonies fell 
And to fight his battles again. 


An island there is that Syria hight 
Its name may have reached your ear, 
At all events if you have any sense 
You have heard of Ortygia there, 


Where the sun turns round, for he reaches his bound 


When he reaches that part of the mere. 


Well, just above that is the tight little isle 
Not over filled with folk, 

But it has a good soil, that toight little oile 
And its produce is not a joke. 


There are kine enough, there are sheep enough 
There is wine enough and wheat; 

And hunger ne’er comes to polish their gums * 
For there is enough to eat. 


There is no disease in that blessed isle, 
For there are no doctors about, 

As old they grow, the god of the bow 
And his sister snuff them out. 


Two cities there are and the two divide 
The island beauteous 

And my father doth or did reign over both 
Ormenides Ctesius. 


And thither there came Phoenician men, 
Great sailors and rascals to boot, 

And trinkets they had to drive womankind mad 
These sons of lucre and loot. 


* And I also have given you cleanness of teeth in all your cities, 
—Amos, iv. 6, 
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My father, he had a Phoenician maid 
Tall, shapely and skilful was she; 

And she lost her heart by the guileful art 
Of the Phcenics from over the sea. 


She was washing clothes by the hollow ship 
When the Pheenic beguil’d her so— 

Ah! the cleverest kind of a woman is blind 
In a matter of love you know. 


Well, the man he asked her who she was, 
And asked her whence she had come, 
And her tale she told with a face so bold 

That maiden— she wasn’t dumb. 


I came from Sidon—she answered free — 
The famous city of brass, 

And my father’s gold is a river untold 
And his name—it is Arybas. 


’Twas Taphian pirates stole me away, 
As I was coming to town, 

Did hither me bring and sold to the king 
And meet price paid he down. 


Then spake to the woman her secret fere 
And would you go back —say true — 
Your home to seek and your parents eke 

They live and are well-to-do. 


And then she replied full readily 
Ay, ay, I gladly will, 

If you will but swear, by all that is dear 
You will not work me ill. 


And when they had taken a mighty oath 
No hair of her head should fall, 

The cunning maid her plans had laid 
And thus she address’d them all: 
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Be mum, be mum, be mum, good friends, 
To me say never a word, 

If we chance to meet, by the well, in the street 
Let never a sound be heard. 


Lest some one go to the old man’s house 
And tell the whole matter to him 

And then without fail, he will clap me in jail, 
And tear you limb from limb. 


But keep your counsel unto yourselves 
And hurry up with your freight 

When your cargo is shipp’d and your vessel equipp’d 
A messenger send me straight. 


I will bring with me gold to pay my fare, 
All I can lay hands upon, 

And another good thing I will gladly bring 
My master’s little son. 


A parlous child as ever I nursed, 
As clever as clever can be 

When I go out of door the child evermore 
Comes trotting along with me. 

If I take him aboard he will add to your hoard, 
When you sell him across the sea. 


And so she went back to the stately hall 
And they tarried a year and a day 

And they bought amain all manner of grain 
And the ship they loaded away. 


But when the cargo was all aboard 
And they were about to sail, 

How tell the maiden ‘the vessel is laden 
And come withouten fail?’ 


A messenger then with the errand was sent, 
A man of cunning deeds 
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A necklace to sell that would please women well 
Of gold and amber beads. 


And he came to the hall with that chaplet of beads 
The maids and my mother were there 


And they chaffer’d and gazed—they felt, they apprais’d 


And he wink’d at the maiden fair. 


A quiet wink — he went back to the ship 
And she took the wink he tipp’d 

She seized my hand, as it had been planned 
And out of the door she slipp’d. 


She found in the vestibule as she pass’d 
The tables and goblets array’d 

And to court every one of the banqueters gone — 
Their respects to my father paid; 

And the maiden ups and she cribs three cups 
Which are safe in her bosom laid. 


I followed her steps, poor innocent child, 
And down went the westering sun, 

And the ways grew dark as we neared the bark, 
And the day and I were done. 


The Phcenics embarked us — we went on board 
And sail’d the watery path, 

And Zeus with a gale did swell our sail 
And we forged ahead like wrath. 


Six days we sailed both night and day, 
But when the seventh grew light 

The goddess who pours her arrows in showers 
The false handmaiden did smite. 


She fell in the hold with a sudden thud 
Like the thud of a diving gull, 

And the sailors did cast her corse on the vast 
And the seals and the fishes were full. 
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42 And I was left with my bosom cleft 
And they brought me to Ithakee 
To Laertes sold for a piece of gold 
So saw I this same countree. 


43 And now my friends, as the ballad ends, 
If I have committed a sin, 

Don’t vilipend me for making so free — 
The sinner is Dr. Maginn. 


A SONG 


Reprint from WILLIAM Cory’s Ionica 


Oh, earlier shall the rosebuds blow, 
In after years, those happier years; 

And children weep, when we lie low, 
Far fewer tears, far softer tears. 


Oh true shall boyish laughter ring, 
Like tinkling chimes, in kinder times; 

And merrier shall the maiden sing: 
And I not there, and I not there. 


Like lightning in the summer night 

Their mirth shall be, so quick and free; 
And oh! the flash of their delight 

I shall not see, I may not see. 


In deeper dream, with wider range, 
Those eyes shall shine, but not on mine: 
Unmoved, unblest, by worldly change, 
The dead must rest, the dead shall rest. 
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GREECE AND THE GREEKS (UF 
(MOOI BE 


By WALTER MILLER 


The son of a great man occupies a position 
but little to be envied. The name he bears 
provokcs a continual comparison between his 
own services and accomplishments and those of 
his more illustrious sire; and whatever merit he 
may himself possess, it usually fails of due ap- 
preciation because of the memory of the great- 
ness that people are wont to associate with his 
name. Such also is the unenviable lot of the 
people which to-day occupies the classic land of 
Hellas. By comparison, the immortal creations 
of their forefathers, once the first among the 
nations, preeminent in knowledge and preémi- 
nent in military glory, have always cast a deep 
shadow over the deeds of modern Hellenism, 
and the halo that we place about the head of the 
Hellas of old stands very effectively in the way 
of an unprejudiced estimate of the Greece of 
to-day. 

Glorious Hellas that she was and is, the home 
and source of our boasted twentieth century 
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civilization, the mother of art and letters— 
Hellas, whose perfeétion in sculpture and paint- 
ing, in history and poetry, the world can scarcely 
hope again to attain; the land that has been the 
light of the world in literature, art, philosophy, 
science, politics—every thing, indeed, except 
religion, and that came to us by way of Greece— 
is now thought of only as a ravishing dream, a 
thing that is totally past, dead and gone, leaving 
no living scions to mark the position she once 
occupied. 

But ancient Greece is not dead. She survives 
not only in her own immortal literature, in the 
masterpieces of all modern literatures, and in 
the institutions of modern empires and re- 
publics, but also in her own living sons and 
daughters, occupying the same territory, tread- 
ing the same ground beneath their feet, breath- 
ing the same clear air, looking upon the same 
mountains and waters, listening to the mur- 
murings of the same sea that once beat in 
rhythmic cadence to the heroic verse of Homer, 
speaking the same language, governed by the 
same passions, and occupied with the same pur- 
suits as in the days of Pericles or Paul. 

Even the size of the country is the same as it 
used to be. The kingdom over which George I 
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is now reigning is bounded by practically the 
same lines as marked the confines of that Greece 
in behalf of which Demosthenes poured out his 
eloquence and his life. But then, as now, the 
Greeks themselves spread far beyond those 
bounds and filled all the islands of the sea, the 
coast from Sicily on the west and Africa on the 
south to the furthest shores of the Black Sea, 
and most of Macedonia. And the principal 
produ¢ts are about the same: namely, figs, olives 
and olive oil, grapes (including wine and cur- 
rants), oranges and lemons, wheat and barley ; 
and they are cultivated and harvested in the 
same way and with the same tools as in the days 
of Lycurgus or Solon. 

Above all, the people are the same. At the 
time of the late, unblest war between Greece 
and Turkey, our own newspapers often thought- 
lessly referred to “that mongrel race of degen- 
erates that call themselves Greek.’’ The error is 
nothing new. Ever since the days of the keenly 
critical but extremely one-sided Fallmerayer and 
his historical fable, it has been fashionable to 
deny that a single drop of genuine Hellenic 
blood flows in the veins of the Greeks of to-day, 
and to declare that their composition is a con- 
fused conglomeration of barbarian races gathered 
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together from the four ends of the earth. True, 
such a result might have been expected from 
the vicissitudes through which the Greek nation 
has passed. Hellenic independence was first 
lost to Macedonian sway. Then the conquering 
legions of Rome swept over the land, and Greece 
became a Roman province. Then Goths, Slavs, 
and Albanians in turn overran the country; and 
finally the wretched, unspeakable Turks for four 
long centuries held proud Greece enslaved be- 
neath their barbarous yoke. And still, the 
natural inference that Hellenic blood was wofully 
contaminated is all too hastily drawn. Philip of 
Macedon conquered Greece, but no Macedonian 
emigrants ever followed in the wake of his vic- 
torious arms. There was no mixture from that 
source. The same istrue of the Romans. Yes; 
it is more than true of the Romans; for while 
the armies of Rome took possession of the soil 
of Greece and made of it a Roman province, the 
literature and art and civilization of Greece took 
captive her proud captor, and the whole Roman 
world became Hellenized. Numerically sig- 
nificant was the invasion of the Albanese alone, 
and they did not appear until the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries. Now, from the day of 
Homer till the present hour, his nationality has 
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ever been to the Greek his loftiest pride; he is 
several degrees above the rest of the world—to 
him a world of barbarians; and he was far too 
great and far too good even to dream of sucha 
thing as intermarriage with the barbarians of 
Albania, to him almost as repulsive as the hated 
Turk. Even to this day, the two races dwell 
largely in separate villages, and intermarriage 
between them is rare, if not unknown. 

But positive proofs of the survival of the Greek 
nationality are not wanting. The first is the pre- 
servation of the physical types. As fine phy- 
siques and as beautiful faces and forms of classic 
mould are yet to be found—especially in the 
islands and in the highlands—as ever sat as 
models for Praxiteles and Apelles. When the 
writer of this brief sketch was conducting the 
excavations at Thoricus for the American School, 
the foreman of his gang of workman was one 
“Achilles,” whose portrait in marble would have 
been a worthy representation of his great name- 
sake of Trojan story. To be sure, we find also 
here and there a Slavic type. But are the 
Greeks no Greeks for that? Then, we, who so 
proudly boast ourselves the Anglo-Saxon race, 
are neither English, nor Saxon, nor Anglo-Saxon. 
Then, even the Germans, with all their exclus- 
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iveness, are not German; for Saxon, Wendic, 
and Slavic blood flows together in almost equal 
proportions through their veins. The fact is, eth- 
nology can no longer understand by the word 
“people” a group of individuals having a com- 
mon origin. The conception has become now 
rather a psychological one, for which the most 
essential moment (though not necessarily the 
final one) is that of identity of language. As all 
the foreign linguistic elements have been 
thoroughly assimilated to the Greek, so what 
little foreign blood has been introduced into 
Grecian veins has been taken up in the same 
way and Hellenized completely. Even those 
dreadful Slavs of Fallmerayer’s have left less than 
a hundred words in the whole Greek vocabulary, 
and the Albanese scarcely as many. Our second 
positive proof—the same that makes the Ger- 
mans German and the Americans Anglo-Saxon 
—will also make the Greeks Greek. I mean 
their language. The real essence of a people's 
nationality and its own identity are to be sought 
more by far in its language, and, next to that, in 
its ways of thinking and feeling. The most pal- 
pable of all our proofs is that of language, and 
the language of modern Greece is Greek. 

In these days our ears are continually dinned 
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with opprobrious remarks about the ‘dead lan- 
guages,” by which are usually meant Latin and 
Greek. Latin is, to be sure, a ‘dead language,”’ 
although its children live in the modern Ro- 
mance languages. The same thing is true of 
Sanskrit and Persian. Hebrew, on the other 
hand, is a language that is dead and has left no 
progeny. But in neither sense, nor in any sense, 
is Greek or has Greek ever been a dead lan- 
guage. Sophocles, Plato, and Demosthenes 
are dead; therefore, argue some, Greek, as a 
language, must be dead. But the golden age of 
English letters: also is past; and Shakespeare, 
Jonson, Spenser, and Milton are dead. By that 
same logic, therefore, let English also be hence- 
forth classed among the ‘‘dead languages.’”’ Or, 
if that does not follow, then Greek is no more 
dead than English. For the Greek of the books 
and magazines published in Athens to-day is not 
more different from the Greek of Aristotle and 
Xenophon than the English we read and write is 
different from the English of Shakespeare. 
Thucydides and Pericles might stroll into a café 
on the Constitution Square to-morrow and read 
and understand the morning papers perfeétly, 
except in so far as they might be surprised at a 
telegraphic despatch, dazzled by our eleétric 
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lights, and completely overrun with steamboat 
and railroad news. The Apostle Paul could 
stray into the lecture-rooms of the University of 
Athens to-day—and a splendid institution it is, 
by the way—and without difficulty take notes; 
he might even sustain an a¢tive part in the dis- 
cussions philosophical and theological, under- 
standing and being understood. For the most 
serious change between the times of Pericles 
and the present is a matter of pronunciation, and 
that had been largely effected by apostolic times. 

Lest I be misunderstood, however, let me 
hasten to explain that Paul might not get along 
quite so well outside the academic halls. There 
are, indeed, four distin¢ét gradations in the 
modern Greek tongue: (1) The language of the 
books and papers, which, I have said, is very like 
that of our classical authors; (2) The language 
of the learned, which is closely akin to the lan- 
guage of the New Testament and almost iden- 
tical with the official language of the Byzantian 
Empire; (3) The medium of conversation be- 
tween people of ordinary, common school edu- 
cation, which is about as far removed from the 
language of the learned as theirs is from that of 
the books and papers. And, finally, (4) The 
every day, plebeian jargon of the ol moAdoi, 
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which is not worse than the vulgar speech of the 
uneducated in London, Paris, Berlin, or the 
Bowery. But every one understands and is un- 
derstood by every one else. And even the last 
of the four is genuine Greek, without the slight- 
est trace of any Slavic dialeét, and with only a 
moderate intersprinkling of Graecized Italic and 
Turkish words. The tendency of all the schools 
is to eradicate all foreign words by supplanting 
them with their genuine Greek equivalents and 
to bring the whole spoken language back to at 
least as pure a state as that in which we find it 
in apostolic times. In one distri¢t—-Maina—a 
portion of the highlands of Lacedaemon, a 
province that never was subdued, whose people 
from the earliest times have been exclusive, a 
Greek dialect is spoken that is unique in the 
history of language; it has suffered no essential 
change for nearly three thousand years. Many 
of its forms are older than Homer, and the in- 
_ flections that worry our beginners are still re- 
markably well kept up. 

This Greek language is spoken to-day as a 
mother-tongue by nearly eight millions of people, 
and, with the progress that the Greek nation is 
making, Greek is in no immediate danger of be- 
coming a dead language. 
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Neither is it, commercially speaking, an un- 
important language. For it is the key to all the 
East from Alexandria to Constantinople and be- 
yond. Greek is to the Orient all that French is 
to western Europe as a medium of intercourse, 
and it opens up a literature the like of which the 
world has never enjoyed. 


SONG 
Reprint from Poems of WALTER SAVAGE LANDOR 


Past ruin’d Ilion Helen lives, 
Alcestis rises from the shades; 

Verse calls them forth; ’tis verse that gives 
Immortal youth to mortal maids. 
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AN OLD GREEK PATH 
By HUGER JERVEY 


To find the path—oh! that is our most human 
task. The turnpikes and the highways lead to 
the dusty facts of life; to the satisfaction of our 
desire to sleep and eat and to make money. 
They are the thoroughfares, and we use them 
because we must. But the foot-paths and the 
hedge-lanes take us to the flowers and the trees ; 
to the enchantment of our desire to sing and play 
and to make something beautiful. They are 
covert places, and we may use them if we will. 

The public roads, men used to say, all led 
to Rome, to her great law-courts and palaces, 
and offices of empire, to her vauaydac and her 
bloody revels, to her faithless gorgeousness and 
her pretensions to eternity. These roads were 

easy to find and easy to follow. They stretched 
~ out through the provinces in plain and solid use- 
fulness, to draw men to the rich and worldly 
mother-city of magnificence. That is an old 
story—the practical genius of Ancient Rome. 

And the spiritual genius of Ancient Greece — 
that is a story just as old. The paths to Greece 
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wind endlessly through art and knowledge, in 
enlightening suggestion, to draw men to the hu- 
mane and liberal mother-country of culture. 
The paths are shadowy and hard to find, but, 
once found, must be followed. They lead to 
Hellas, to her Grove of Academe and Temple of 
the Eleusinian Mystery, to her Cleft of Delphi 
and her plain of Argos, to her Dionysiac play- 
wrights and her Olympic athletes, to her blithe 
simplicity and her devotion to humanity. 

The influences of Hellenic thought on modern 
life are manifold and tremendous and, also, freely 
acknowledged. So that it will not be my pur- 
pose here to dig up some strange, new thing, or 
even tortuously to trace new patterns on old 
silver ; but simply to stress, in quiet truth, one of 
those art commandments laid upon all aftertime 
by the clairvoyant prophets of old Hellas. It is 
a great commandment, and it says, in sweep 
from Homer to Menander, Thou shalt control 
thy tongue and hand in all their works. That, 
it declares, is the condition of noble art, that is 
the reconciliation between the man and his vision. 
To disobey it, means evanescence of the vision 
and short shrift for the man. 

This, then, is the path that I would walk with 
you. The lovers of the great forest in whose 
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heart dwells our Lady of Beauty call it the Path 
of the Sense for Form. At its far end it rests 
in Greece. 

The Greeks have taught us that form is a kind 
of self-control, a downright honesty. Its essence 
is to strip the idea bare, to study the beauty of 
its nakedness, and then, in simple dignity, to 
clothe its muscles and its curves and fair propor- 
tions into a true expression of its inwardness ; 
and not with tasteless gauds, to overdecorate it 
into a bale of spangled stuffs. To love simplicity 
and that almost divine thing, appropriateness, to 
put the idea into the home where it belongs, 
sure that only there can it be happy—that is 
their preachment. Yet is was not only a preach- 
ment— above all men, perhaps they reified their 
contemplations. 

If we stand before the Theseum or the Par- 
thenon or the Girgenti Shrine of Concord, we 
shall realize the astonishing artistry of their 
makers. They are not large, as the Egyptians 
‘and Assyrians measured magnitude. They are 
not elaborate, as the Romans and the Gothic 
builders practised decoration. The restraint of 
the architect is felt in every feature, in every 
laboriously calculated line and mass. There is 
not a moulding out of place, not a chisel stroke 
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too much. Wherefore, out of its harmony 
comes to us the satisfaction of a complete peace 
and the imagination is convinced that before us 
is the triumph of the desire for form. 

If we study the Parthenon sculptures, the 
Hermes of Praxiteles, the Venus from Melos, 
we find another certain wood-mark of our path. 
In the work of the best period, there is no at- 
tempt at forcing marble to play a part which 
only a living man by stage-craft could adequately 
act. The supremely perfect poise of Greek 
sculpture is its recognition of the limits of the 
dynamic possibilities of stone. Its resolute 
allegiance to that law of limitation won for it the 
completest victory over the material; for by law 
alone could it be really free. Just as before, it 
was the triumph of the sense for form. 

If we read the Agamemnon, the Phedo, the 
Sicthan Expedition, the De Corona, at once we 
are struck with the peculiarly subtle adaptation 
of the style to the gezve. Compare the differen- 
tiation among their vocabularies, their syntax, 
their rhetorical stru¢ture. There is a method in 
each, calculated precisely to the spirit of the 
message. There is no faint-heartedness of under- 
statement and no recklessness of hyperbole, but, 
with the virility of a determined purpose, the 
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master is first master of himself, holding his 
inspiration in commanding leash to do his 
bidding. From that it follows that the liter- 
ature of Greece is the bed-rock of the cultural 
humanities —kindred achievement of the sense 
for form. 

If we reflect upon the daily life and manners 
of the zenith days of Pericles, we shall remem- 
ber that the ideal of a man’s deportment of 
himself was that his dress and his behaviour, in 
a decent self-restraint, should conform to the 
sanctified canons of good taste, while an extrava- 
gant display of riches or of poverty was shock- 
ing to the sensibilities. The adjective of superl- 
ative encomium in those days was no high and 
vaunting word, but, when the phrase for ultimate 
approval of a citizen was sought, he was pro- 
nounced petplos —moderate—the man who is 
neither libertine nor anchorite, but he who has 
the vigour of an intelligent sobriety. “Good- 
form”’ is what, half in slang, we call the social 
manifestation of this formal instinét. | 

If there were sufficient of Greek music and 
painting left to us for a competent generalization, 
it is likely that in these fields, too, we should 
discern the basic principle at work —the accurate 
mensuration of the size and weight of the idea 
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and the beautiful approximation to it of the for- 
mal medium of tone and color. 

Through all the country side, then, we have 
found this path going home to Greece—old 
Solon blazed it out when he advised pndev adyav 
—nothing too much. It is as old as the hills of 
the Muses—this path. It has been trodden singly 
by great pioneers in all the ages and beaten 
down by marching companies in crusades of 
classical renascences. It is plainly marked on 
every map of social history. And yet, it is not 
entirely officious to write of it again, for it 
would be a vastly heathful track for the present 
swelling parties of artistic and literary intransi- 
gents to follow when they take their needed 
constitutionals. 

And for us all, it is a good and reconciling 
thing every little while to stop and think about 
some of the old-world faiths and hearken to the 
voice of the old-world commandments. So that 
with our feet shod with the preparation of their 
clear-cut gospels, we may journey bravely out 
along the trail to find the rainbow’s end. 
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HE present has to make its own 
poetry, and not even Sophocles 
and his compeers, any more than 

Dante and Shakspeare, are enough for 
it, That I will not dispute; nor will I 
set up the Greek poets, from Pindar to 
Sophocles, as objects of blind worship. 
But no other poets so well show to the 
poetry of the present the way it must 
take; no other poets have lived so much 
by the imaginative reason; no other poets 
have made their work so well balanced ; 
no other poets, who have so well satis- 
fied the thinking power, have so well sat- 


isfied the religious sense. 
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